Two Last Plays
fluid in form, deeper and more remote in feeling, than the great works of his middle period. The difference between the bColoneus and the Tyrannus is similar; so too is that between the Tyrannus and the Ajax or Antigone. We have here a gradation which it is not ridiculous to compare with that in Beethoven ; first a relative simplicity of outlook and positiveness in statement, then a period of greater complexity and depth (for the tragic philosophy of the Tyrannus and Electra is ~ subtler and more penetrating than the comparatively simple, or at least clear-cut, moral contrasts of the earlier plays), and finally a purely poetic and almost apocalyptic vision which cannot be confined to the hard-won perfection of form of an earlier period. As Beethoven needed a much more fluid form for his last utterances than that which he had forged for the dramatic and intense utterances of his middle period, so Sophocles now transcends the bounds of his own Aristotelian perfection. This most poetic of plays convinces us of its unity, but as to where that unity lies, there is room for difference of opinion.
For since the play does not, in the old manner, display the inevitable march of a course of tragic action, such that the action or plot is itself the tragic idea, die meaning and therefore the unity of the play does not necessarily reside in that action. For example, Polyneices' request is not in itself a development of the plot as the statements of Teiresias were.   Polyneices' coming is indeed part of the story, but that is not why it is here:  the Coloneus is no Phoenissae.   The real meaning must be looked for through the event, not in it; it lies, as we shall see, in the contribution it makes to the presentation of Oedipus. There is, in fact, between the real unity of the play and the bones of the plot a slight but definite gap which distantly recalls Euripides9 tragic technique.   "We must not exaggerate this, for Sophocles goes to no Euripidean extremes, but we must not overlook it, or we shall fail to explain the play.   The real unity is impressionistic rather than factual.   * Pourquoi', asks Mas-queray in his excellent introduction to the play,1 * dans sa longue vie,  Oedipe a-t-il ete   si   malheureux?   Etait-il   coupable? C'est la question qui est annoncee, discutee, resolue dans la premiere partie de la tragedie, avant qu'Athenes donne asile au vieillard.   Et quand le jugement est prononce, il reste acquis ;
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